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present volume a succinct account, from his earlier work, of the natural features 
of Lower California. It is the best, condensed statement of the geography of 
Lower California that we have; and it is the fitting groundwork for this book- 
full of his adventures among the wild game of the mountains and the plain, 
among the Indians, the Mexicans, the Missions and the petroglyphs painted and 
drawn on the rocks by unknown predecessors of the present population. The 
volume is not only very entertaining, but has also distinct value for the added 
light it throws upon existing conditions and many phases of life in the peninsula. 

The Life of George Grenfell. Congo Missionary and Explorer. By 
George Hawker, xxvi and 576 pp., 70 illustrations from photographs, 5 
maps and index. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York and Chicago, 
1909. $2. 

George Grenfell was a great explorer as well as a great missionary. Next 
to Alexander Delcommune, he revealed to the world more of the Congo basin 
than any other man. He was the pioneer explorer of several of the large south- 
ern tributaries, he discovered the lower part of the Mobangi affluent, the largest 
Congo tributary, and ascended it for 400 miles; and he made the best survey 
and map of the Congo between Stanley Pool and Stanley Falls that has been pro- 
duced. He ranks among the igreat African explorers, and the Founder's Medal 
which the Royal Geographical Society bestowed upon him was a just recognition 
of his merit. 

At the same time, he never lost sight, for a moment, of the missionary service 
to which he had dedicated his life. He not only preached the gospel, but he 
believed in the industrial education of the natives and was a powerful influence 
in promoting it. The future prosperity of the Congo will depend, to quote his 
own words, upon "the gradual development of a more or less educated community, 
with a personal interest in the exploitation of the resources of their country." 

It was agreed that Sir Harry Johnston, in his book on Grenfell, should treat 
of him as the explorer, while Mr. Hawker, in the present volume, should deal 
with the missionary side of the man. But Grenfell was a missionary who was 
always an explorer and an explorer who was always a missionary, and it is very 
difficult to keep the two phases of his great work apart. We see not a little of 
the explorer in this book, but, after all, the great, modest missionary dominates. 
In this volume is finely revealed the man who gave his life to the Congo peoples, 
his practical common sense, his fullness of resource, his gentleness, the love the 
people gave him and the good he did. 

Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Ihre politische, wirtschaft- 
liche und soziale Entwicklung. Von Dr. Paul Darmstaedter. vi and 242 
pp. and index.- Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig, 1909. M. 4. 
The author is professor of history in Gottingen. The small size of the book 
imposes great limitations upon the historical treatment of the United States from 
its colonial days to the present time and the author's attention is necessarily con- 
fined to the essence of things. He attempts to give only those factors and results 
of our political, industrial and social development that count most in a correct 
appreciation of this country. From our own point of view, it may be said that 
he has succeeded admirably in this effort. The book has no resemblance to those 
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"Compendiums" which give only the bones, not the life of history. He touches 
the larger aspects of our history, and describes and discusses them in a clear and 
illuminative manner. We may be gratified that this little work will tend to 
impress its readers with a deep and accurate perception of the genius of this 
American nation and the circumstances and conditions that have so largely shaped 
its development. Each of the many sections is introduced by a bibliography. The 
work is a good example of the results of painstaking and thorough research 
which so many German scholars exemplify in their writings. 

The Cleavage between Eastern and Western Virginia. By Prof, 
C. H. Ambler. American Historical Review, July, 1910. 

In this paper, Prof. Ambler, of Randolph-Macon College, shows a keen ap- 
preciation of the geographic differences between transmontane and cismontane 
Virginia and the marked economic and political differentiation of these two dis- 
tricts largely as a result of their geographic contrasts. Prof. Ambler takes the 
Blue Ridge as the boundary between the two sections and describes eastern Vir- 
ginia as a relatively level region with fertile soil, a deeply indented coast line 
and temperate climate, while western Virginia is described as having a more 
broken and mountainous or hilly surface, less fertile soil and a more rigorous 
climate. In the East was the plantation and its concomitant slave system, pro- 
ducing staple crops which found easy shipment at the deeply drowned river val- 
leys of the tidewater region. As a result of the self-sufficing plantation system 
and the poor transportaton facilities, villages and trade centers were not de- 
veloped. In the West, the small farm operated by individual owners was the 
rule. Villages were relatively frequent and were centers of trade and influence. 

Politically, the two sections were usually antagonistic. In the movement for 
independence, the western counties led the more conservative East. On national 
questions, the Piedmont and tidewater country were inclined to be individualistic. 
The mountain region, with its early need for protection against savages and its 
subsequent need for facilities to transport its coal and agricultural products, de- 
manded a strong central government. 

The author traces the struggle of the West with the East for political equality 
in the Assembly, a struggle so bitter that, from 1830 to 1850, there was a strong 
movement for a new commonwealth west of the Blue Ridge. Not until 1850 did 
the white population in western Virginia outnumber that in eastern Virginia and 
secure a fair representation in the Assembly. The slavery controversy appears 
not to have been strongly geographic. The people of western Virginia were in 
favor of allowing slavery, although the number of slaves was relatively very 
few. This section had voted against the resolutions of 1798 and the nullification 
movement, but the final dismemberment of Virginia was upon the question of 
secession. The mountainous west remained with the North while the Piedmont 
and Tide Water joined the South. 

A geographer, perhaps, would wish that the geographic factors were more 
adequately described. A concise description of the rolling Piedmont, the smoothly 
sloping Coastal Plain with its drowned valleys, the maturely dissected plateau 
in West Virginia separated from the Blue Ridge by the level floored Great Val- 
ley, would give the reader a mental picture of the two contrasted regions. The 
climate of east and west Virginia is- characterized respectively as "even" and 



